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EDITED BY ROBERT SMITH. | of a scaffolding of verdure in the air. It ‘“‘ Bois d’arc; maclura aurantica—bow wood 
} . + . . . . ‘-s . 
pale grows, too, in deep and sickly swamps, the |—is a striking and beautiful tree, found on 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY | haunts of fever, musquetoes, moccasin snakes, | the upper courses of the Washita, the middle 


jalligators, and all loathsome and ferocious|regions of Arkansas, and occasionally on the 
‘animals, that congregate far from the abodes|northern limits of Louisiana. It inhabits a 
of man, and seem to make common cause | very limited region, and we do not know that 
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WILLIAM SALTER, a nature against him. The cypress loves|it is a native elsewhere. It has large and 
no. 50, NORTH FOURTH STREET, UF STAIRS, jthe deepest, most gloomy, inaccessible and beautiful leaves, in form and appearance be- 


| inundated swamps ; and south of 33°, is gene-|tween those of the orange tree and catalpa ; 
rally found covered with the sable festoons of|and, taken altogether, is a tree of extraordi- 
long moss, hanging, as it seems, a shroud of} nary beauty.—It bears a large fruit, of most 
mourning wreaths almost to the ground. It|inviting appearance, and resembling a very 
From the section on Trees and Shrubs, we | Seems to flourish best where water covers its | large orange. ‘Tempting as it is in aspect, it 
shall confine our quotations principally to|Toots for half the year. When it rises from | is the apple of Sodom to the taste. Most 
those which are peculiar to the valley. In|eight or ten feet water of the overflow of | people consider it the most splendid of all 
notices of this sort one is predisposed to ex-|iVers, the apex of its buttress is just on a|forest trees. The wood is as yellow as that 
pect them to be tedious and dry; but our level with the surface of the water. Itis then, | of fustic, and yields a similar die. It is hard, 
author, even here, has infused a freshress and| i many places, that they cut it. The negroes| heavy, durable, and so elastic, as to receive 
vivacity quite attractive. Who, for instance, | Surround the tree in periogues, and thus get | its French name from the circumstance, that 
can read his account of the pawpaw tree, and |at the trunk above the huge and hard buttress, )all the southwestern savages use it for bows. 
not wish to have a taste of its fruit ? and fall it with very comparative ease. Un- It is thought to be a wood more incorruptible 
promising as are the places and the circum-/|than live oak, mulberry, or even cedar. 

“The cypress begins to be seen on the stances of its growth, no tree of the country; «China tree.—This is a tree more culti- 
swampy and overflowed lands, near the mouth | Where it is found is so extensively useful. It! vated, in the southern regions of this valley, 
of the Ohio. It is, along with the swamp gum, |'§ free from knots, is easily wrought, and | as an ornamental shade tree, than any other. 
the most common tree in the deep swamps | Makes excellent planks, shingles, and timber] It has fine, long spiked leaves, eight or ten 
from that point to the Gulf of Mexico. It is, | Of all sorts. It is very durable, and incom-| inches in length, set in corresponding pairs 
in every respect, a striking and singular tree. parably the most valuable tree in the southern! on each side of a stem two feet long. The 
Under its deep shade arise a hundred curious- jcountry of this valley. | verdure is of the inost brilliant and deep shade 
ly shaped knobs, called ‘ cypress knees.’ They| ‘South of 31°, in the lower country along | in nature. In the flowering season, the top 
are regular, cone-shaped protuberances, of the coast of Florida, extending into the|is one tuft of blossoms, in colour and fra- 
different heights and circumferences, not |interior from sixty to a hundred miles, and|grance resembling the lilac, except that the 
unlike tall and taper circular bee hives. We along the shore of Louisiana for half that | tufts are larger. It holds in flower a long 
have often remarked a very small cypress depth, is the region of the live oak, quercus | time. It isa tree of the most rapid growth 
sprig, that had started from the apex of one sempervirens. It is not a tall, but spreading | of any known in our country. These trees 
of these cypress knees ; and, we believe, it | tree, with long lateral branches, looking, at a| planted out in a village, in a few years com- 
will ultimately be found that each one of the distance, like an immense spread umbrella. | pletely embower it; and from the intenseness 
knees is the natural matrix of the tree. The|It is a tree extremely hard, compact, and dif-|of their verdure, they impart a delightful 
tree itself always has a buttress which has the, ficult to cut; and when green, is so heavy as| freshness to the landscape in that sultry eli- 
exact appearance of an enlarged cypress knee. | to sink in the water. It is almost incorrup-| mate. After the leaves have fallen in autumn, 

“The noble trees rear their straightcolumns \tible. ‘The islands on the shore of the gulf | the tree is still covered with a profusion of 
from a large, cone-shaped buttress, whose cir- furnish this tree in abundance. It is so | reddish berries, of the size of haws, that give 
cumference at the ground, is, perhaps, three | difficult to cut down, to burn, or otherwise to/it the appearance, at a little distance, of 
times that of the regular shaft of the tree.|clear from the soil, that in those islands, which remaining in flower. Robins immigrate to 
This cone rises from six to ten feet, with a| have recently begun to be in request, as sugar | this region in the latter part of winter, settle 
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From Flint’s History and Geography of the Mississippi Valley. 





regular and sharp taper, and from the apex of 


the cone towers the perpendicular column, 
with little taper after it has left the cone, from 
sixty to eighty feet clear shaft. Very near its 
top, it begins to throw out multitudes of hori- 


lands, this tree, elsewhere considered so|on these trees in great numbers, and feed on 


' . .- . 

\valuable for ship timber, is regarded as an 
incumbrance. It is valuable for its acorns, 
affording the finest range for swine. 


‘* The pecan is found far up the Mississippi 


ithe berries. They possess an intoxicating, 
lor narcotic quality ; and the robins, sitting on 
the trees in a state of stupefaction, may be 


‘killed witha stick. The bark is said to be a 


zontal branches, which interlace with those | and Llinvis, and thence to the Gulf of Mexico. powerful vermifuge. 


of the adjoining trees, and when bare of} {tis a tree of beautiful form and appearance, | 


leaves, have an air of desolation and death, 
more easily felt than described. In the sea- 


jand the most useful of the whole class, ex- 
\cept black walnut, for building and for rails. 


Red bud, cercis canadensis—is the first 
ishrub that is seen in blossom on the Ohio. It 


| 


\is then a complete surface of blossoms, resem- 


son of vegetation, the leaves are short, fine,| [ts nut is long, cylindrical, and olive shaped, | bling those of the peach tree, and a stranger 


and of a verdure so deep, as almost to seem 


|with a shell comparatively soft. The meat 


| would take it, at that time, to be that tree. 


brown, giving an indescribable air of funeral | lies in two oblong lobes, is easily taken out|'The shrubs are dispersed every where in the 


solemnity to this singular tree. A cypressjentire, and excels all other nuts in delicacy of 
forest, when viewed from the adjacent hills, | flavour. 


Unfortunately it soon becomes ran- 


|woods; and in descending the Ohio early in 
| the spring, these masses of brilliant flowers 


with its numberless interlaced arms, covered|cid, and is seldom carried to the Atlantic|contrast delightfully with the general brown 
with this dark brown foliage, has the aspect|country in its original perfection. 


of the forest. The first time that the voyager 
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descends this river, the red bud imparts a cisely like the blossoms of the cultivated arm 
apple tree. In the middle regions of the 


charm to the landscape that he will never 
forget. 

“ Pawpaw, annona triloba, ficus Indicus.— 
This in our view, is the prince of wild fruit- 
bearing shrubs. The leaves are long, of a 
rich appearance, and green, considerably re- 
sembling the smaller leaves of tobacco. The 
stem is straight, white, and of unrivalled 
beauty. In fact, we have seen no cultivated 
shrub so ornamental and graceful as the 
pawpaw. The fruit closely resembles a 
cucumber, having a more smooth and regular 
appearance. When ripe, it is of a rich 
yellow. There are generally from two to 
five ina cluster. A pawpaw shrub, hanging 
full of fruit of a size and weight so dispropor- 
tioned to the stem, and from under long and 
rich looking leaves of the same yellow with 
the ripened fruit, of an African luxuriance of 
growth, is to us one of the richest spectacles | 
that we have ever contemplated in the array 
of the woods. ‘The fruit contains from two 
to six seeds, like those of the tamarind, except 
that they are double the size. The pulp of 
the fruit resembles egg custard in consis-| 
tence and appearance. It has the same} 
creamy feeling in the mouth, and unites the 
taste of eggs, cream, sugar and spice. Itisa 
natural custard, too luscious for the relish of| 
most people. The fruit is nutritious, and a 
great resource to the savages. So many | 
whimsical and unexpected tastes are com-| 
pounced in it, it is said, a person of the most| 
hypochondriac temperament relaxes to asmile, | 
when he tastes the pawpaw for the first time. 

“ Persimon, dyospyros Virginiana.—From 
the body of this tree, which reseinbles that of 
a mazzard cherry, when pierced, exudes a 
copious gum, not unlike gum Arabic in ap- 
pearance. The leaves resemble those of a! 
wild black cherry. The fruit is of the size 
ef a common horse plumb. When green, it 
is astonishingly astringent; it is only ripened 
by the frost of winter. There are varieties 
in its size, from low shrubs to considerable 
trees. When the small blue persimon is tho- | 
roughly ripened, it is even sweeter than the 
fig, and isa delicious fruit. If the best kinds 
were cultivated, and purchased from beyond 
the seas, it would probably be much more 
known and used than it now is. 

“Wild plumbs. The chickasaw plumb is 
common from 34° to the gulf of Mexico. It 
is found in the greatest abundance, and ripens 
early in June. Prairie plumbs are most 
abundant in Illinois and Missouri, on the 
hazel prairies. ‘They are of various sizes and 
flavours. Their general colour is reddish, and | 
their flavour tart. Some of them are large 
and delicious. For an experiment of the} 
yield, two bushels were gathered from one| 
tree. In places they are found in inconceiv-| 
able quantities, the surface of acres being red 
with them. The yellow orange plumbs 
this class, when the better kinds are culti-| 
vated, are among the most delicious plumbs 
we have eaten. So richand delightful a fruit, 
and so eas'ly cultivated, well deserves to be| 
transplanted to the Atlantic country. | 

“ Crab apple, pyrus coronaria.—The form, 
colour and fragrance of the blossoms are pre- 


valley, on prairies of a particular description,| 
there are great tracts covered with an impe- 
netrable mat of crab apple shrubs. When the 


southern breeze comes over a large tract of 


these shrubs in full blossom, it is charged with 


a concentrated fragrance almost too strong to! 


be grateful. They 
which the cultivated apple and pear tree may 
be engrafted. Their fruit, when properly| 


are useful as stocks, in! 


s, he used no personal ornaments. He 
remained chatting with us a long time. 

‘* Many of the women of Bidjie have the 
flesh on their foreheads risen in the shape of 
marbles, and their cheeks similarly cut up and 
deformed. ‘Ihe lobes of their ears are like- 
wise pierced, and the holes made surprisingly 
large, for the insertion of pieces of ivory and 
wood into them, which is a prevailing fashion 
with all ranks. We read the church service 
this morning, agreeably to our general cus. 


/us.as soon as we could conveniently come, | 


prepare xd, makes the finest of cider; and the} tom. The natives, of whose society we have 
apple is much used as a preserve.” |never been able to rid ourselves, seemed to 
oo attach great awe and reverence to our form 

SCENES IN AFRICA. of worship, for we had made them understand 

From the Journal of Richard and John) what we were going about, which induced 
Lander, of an expedition to explore the course | them to pay a high dle gree of silent attention 
and termination of the Niger, an inte resting! to the ceremony, and set at rest, for the time, 
work which has just appe ared, we shall offer) that peculiat continuous laugh by which they 
an extract or two. lare distinguished from their ne ighbours. In 
The travellers arriving at Badagry on the|the afternoon, or, as the natives express it, 
gulf of Guinea, after some delay, proceed on|* when the sun had lost its strength,’ we de- 
their expedition, and at the distance of about! parted from the town of Bidjie, accompanied 
three days’ journey, reach Bidjie, a large and|by its good-natured, happy governor, and 
populous town. | re vached the banks of a rivulet called You ia 
Sunday, April Ath, 1830.—We arose at}a very few minutes. Butterflies were here 
sunrise this morning to make arrangements] more numerous than can be imagined ; mil- 
for leaving this place, which is no easy task ;! lions of them fluttered round us, and literally 


‘and sent to signify our intention to the chief| hid from our sight every thing but their own 


shortly after. He expressed a desire to see| variegated and beautiful wings. 


“ Here on the banks of the Yow we tooka 


y|and accordingly after breakfast we repaired to| last farewell of the affectionate old chief, who 


his habitation, which is adjoining ours. Led) implored the ‘ Great God’ to bless us ; and as 


through a number of yards and huts, inhabit-| the canoes in which we had embarked moved 


led only by goats and sheep, which were teth-| from the spot, a loud long laugh, with clap- 


lered to posts, and a quantity of tame pige vouiia| 
we perceived the object of our visit squatting| 


ping of hands from the lower classes , evinced 
the satisfaction they felt at having seen us, 


verandah. 


. } 
f us to lessen our speed, and stop awhile to en- |Our use. 


on a leopard’s skin under a decent-looking| and their hearty wishes for our welfare. The 


He was surrounded by his drum- Yow is an extremely narrow rivulet, not more 


/mers and other distinguished persons, w ho|than a few feet in breadth; and flows ina 


made room for us when we drew near. But|serpentine direction through a flat country, 


the chief arose as soon as he saw us, and,covered with rushes and tall rank grass. Cre- 
beckoning to us to follow him, we were ush-|codiles are said to resort here in great num- 


ered through a labyrinth of low huts, and still; bers ; the low bark or growl of these rapa- 


lower doors, till at last we entered the inner-| cious animals we heard distine tly, and almost 
most apartment of the whole suite, and here | close to us. 
we were requested to sit down and drink rum. | against the stream by pole s for five or six miles, 

[he doors we had seen were carved with | between four and five o’clock in the afiernoon, 
figures of men, which exactly resembled ce r-| we landed at a narrow creek, which ran a lit- 
tain rude attempts at portraying the human|tle way into a thick and vloomy forest. We 
body which may still be observed in seve ral} had not proceeded more than two hundred 


After we had been pushed along 


‘old churches and chapels in the west of Eng-| yards on the pathway, when we were met by 


land. ‘The chief informed us that we were}a messenger from Jenna, who informed us 
at liberty to quit Bidije as soon as the heat of| that the owners of all the horses in the town 
the sun should have somewhat abated, but) had rode out to welcome their chief, and es- 
previous to our de -parture he promised to re- ‘cort him to his re sidence, so that we should be 
turn our visit. On leaving the place he fol-| obliged to walk the remainder of the day. A 


lowed us, though without our knowle dge ; but| few minutes only had elapsed, however, from 


finding that we walked faster than he, and that| this time, before we descried a horse ap- 
he could not keep pace with us, (for he is a} proaching usin the path. This was a goodly 
bulky man), he hastily despatched a messe n-| sight to us, who were already becoming wea- 
ger to inform us that kings always walk] ried and sore with the exertions we had made 
with a slow and measured step, and that our| during the day, for we did not reflect a mo- 
strides being long and vulgar, he would thank} ment that the animal might not, afterall, be for 


However, we svon met, and the 


\able him to come up with us, which of course} rider immediately declared that he had left 


we agreed to with great good-will. A few) Jenna purposely on our account. "The horse’s 


minutes after this he reached our house,| head was loaded with charms and fetishes, en- 
dressed in a robe of green silk damask, very! veloped in pieces of red and blue cloth. His 
rich and showy, and a scull-cap made of pur-| saddle was of Haussa manufacture, and un- 
ple and crimson velvet. With the exception| commonly neat ; in the interior such an article 
of strings of white beads, which encircled his|is used only the principal people ; and his 
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bridle also was of curious workmanship. The 
horsernan had an extravagant idea of his own 
consequence, and seemed a prodiyious boaster. 
He wore abundance of clothing, most of which 
was superfluous, but it made him excessively 
vain. lle informed us that he had been des- 
patched by the king of Jenna to meet us in 
the path, and to escort us to the capital ; but 
understanding that Adooley had supplied us 
with horses, he did not conceive it necessary 
tosend others. ‘The messenger, however, dis- 
mounted and offered us his horse ; and my 
brother and self agreed to ride him in turns. 
We therefore immediately proceeded, and 
traversed a rich and varied country, abound 
ing plentifully with wood and water. A fine 
red sand covered the pathway, which we found 
to be in mach better condition than any we had 
before seen. Sometimes it wound through an! 
open, level tract of fine grazing land ; and then 
again it diverged through forests so thick and 
deep that the light of the moon, which had 
arisen, was unable to penetrate the gloom, and | 
we were frequently left in midnight darkness. 
It would require greater powers than we are| 
in possession of to give an adequate description | 
of the magnificence, solemnity, and desolate 
repose of the awful solitudes through which 
we passed this evening. ‘They were enlight-| 
ened, however, at times by the appearance of 
glow-worms, which were so luminous that one 
could almost see to read by their golden splen- | 
dour ; and sometimes by the 
which trembled upon the leaves and branches 
of the trees. A fragrance also was exhaled 
from the forest, more odoriferous than the per- 
fume of primroses or violets ; and one might 
almost fancy, when threading his way through 
scenery which perhaps cannot be surpassed 
for beauty in any part of the world, that he! 
was approaching those eternal shades where | 
in ancient time the souls of good men were 
supposed to wander. The woods rang with 
the song of insects and night-birds, which 
saluted us with little intermission till about ten! 
o’clock at night, when we entered Laatoo, a 
large and pleasant town. Tlere we were in- 
formed that no house would be offered us, the 
fetish-priest having declared that the moment 
a white man should enter the dwellings of the! 
inhabitants, they would be seized by their ene- | 
mies and enslaved. We arrived thirsty and) 
exhausted, but for a long time could not pro-| 
cure evena dropof water. Our tent had been | 
left on the road for want of carriers, and we}! 
had made up our minds to rest under a tree,| 
when about two hours afterward it was for-| 
tunately brought into the town. We fixed it) 
immediately, and having succeeded in procur-| 
ing wood from the unkind inhabitants, we| 
kindled a fire in front of it, and our people laid 
themselves in groups outside, while we entered, 
and attempted vainly to sleep.” 

Our next extract relates toa part of the coun- 
try several days’ journey still farther inland. 

“ Sunday, April 25.—It rained heavily dur- 


moonbeams, 


per and an inward satisfaction, choerfidlness:| 
and joy, for which we cannot very well ac- 
count, but which constrain us to be at peace 
with ourselves and neighbours, and in love with 
all the works of God. In this truly enviable! 
frame of mind I awoke this morning to pro- 
ceed onward on horseback: it was a morning| 
which was fairly entitled to the epithet of ¢ in-| 
cense-breathing ;’ for the variety of sweet- 
smelling perfume which exhaled after the rain| 
from forest flowers and flowering shrubs was| 
delicious and almost overpowering. The! 
scenery of to-day has been more interesting! 
and lovely than any we have heretofore beheld. | 
The path circled round a magnificent culti-| 
vated valley, hemmed in almost on every side 
with mountains of granite of the most gro- 
tesque and irregular shapes, the summits of 
which are covered with stunted trees and the! 
hollows in their slopes occupied by clusters of 
huts, whose inmates have fled thither as a} 
place of security against the ravages of the | 
war-men that infest the plains. A number of 
strange birds resurt to this valley, many of 


_whose notes were rich, full, and melodious, 


while cthers were harsh and disagreeable ; but, 
generally speaking, the plumage was various, 
splendid, and beautiful. The modest partridge 
appeared in company with the magnificent 
Balearic crane, with his regal crest: and de-| 
licate humming-birds hopped from twig to twig 
with others of an unknown species; some of 
them were of a dark shining green ; some had 
red silky wings and purple bodies ; some were 
variegated with stripes of crimson and gold 4 
and these chirped and warbled from among 
the thick foliage of the trees. It is the con 
templation of such beautiful objects as these,| 
all so playful and so happy—or the more sub- 
lime ones of dark waving forests, plains of vast 
extent, or stupendous mountains—that gives 
the mind the most sensible emotions of delight 


}and grandeur, leading it insensibly | 


‘To look from nature up to nature’s God.’ 


For myself I am passionately fond of them, and 
have regretted a thousand times over that my 
ignorance incapacitates me from giving a pro- 
per representation of them, or describing the 
simplest flower that adorns the plains, or the| 
smallest insect that sparkles in the air. ‘This 
consideration gives me at times many unhappy | 


|reflections, although my defective education| 


arose from circumstances over which my boy-| 
hood had no control. 

** Having passed through the immense valley | 
before mentioned, we had not travelled far! 
before we arrived and halted ata large village, 
called Fudibu; here we rested awhile, and then) 
continuing our journey for two hours over 
even ground between high hills, we rode into, 
the town of Gwendekki, in which we purpose 
passing the night. The chief is either very) 
poor or else very ill-natured, for the only thing 
he sent us was a little boiled yam, with a mess 
of unpalatable gravy, which he would not have 


|medans, and baptized by Christians. 


our confidence in the all-protecting arm of that 
beneficent Being who is the author and dis- 
poser of our destinies, and in whom alone, 
thus widely separated from home and kindred 
and civilization, the wanderer can place lis 
trust.” 

THE GYPSIES OF FRIEDERICHSLOHRA 
Translated for the N.Y. Observer from the Paris 
Semeur. 

All our readers know, at least by reputa- 
tion, of this wandering people scattered over 
the whole face of Europe, and who under the 
name of Bohemians, and Egyptians in France, 
of Ziguener in Germany, of Gypsies in Eng- 
land, of Gitanos in Spain, and of Zingani in 


| Italy, traverse every country, living in indo- 


lence, with the habits and manners of the 
grossest savages, and procuring the means of 
subsistence by fortune-telling. 

The origin of this people is uncertain. M. 
Balbi, in his Ethnographic Atlas, regards it 
as proved that they descended from the Zin- 
ganes of Sindy, a race which comprehends 
also the tribes now living in India under the 
names of Bazigours, Pantchipiri, and Corre- 
was. He thinks that they left about four 
centuries ago, the neighbourhood of the Delta 
of the Indus. Their language is divided, ac- 
cording to him, into many dialects, differing 
greatly from one another in consequence of 
a mixture of foreign words, derived from the 
languages of the people among whom they 
live. ‘Those of Italy and Spain appear to have 
forgotten their own language, and to have 
formed a mixed language called gerigouza or 
ziriguenza, composed of some new coined 
words and others introduced from the Spanish 
and Italian, but of which they have altered 
the signification, or transposed the syllables, 
in order that this might be a Janguage intelli- 
gible to themselves alone. 

It is estimated that there are more than 
100,000 gypsies scattered over Europe. They 
are most numerous in Turkey, Russia, and 
Austria. ‘There are about 10,000 in France, 
300 of whom are in Alsace. They have a 
preference for the flesh of animals that have 
died of disease; and hence they see with 
pleasure the approach of epidemics. The 
cypsies appear indifferent to all creeds; they 
change their worship as often as they change 
their adopted country, and many have sub- 
mitted to be both circumcised by Mahom- 
j Upon 
their first appearance in Europe, they passed 
themselves for Christians of Egypt, and re- 
lated that their ancestors, not having been 
willing to receive Jesus Christ when he fled 
with his parents into Egypt, they were con- 
demned for this sin to lead a wandering life 
for seven years. ‘The ignorance of the age 
caused this story to be believed ; they obtain- 
ed passports, and were everywhere received 
with hospitality. But the lie was discovered, 
and their conduct having rendered them un- 


- . . ° . . . | > - . : . se eet . 
ing the whole of last night ; but our hut, al-| given if he did not expect ten times its valuein| worthy of the tolerance which was at first 


though of the very worst description, had a 


return. 


“er . - e | 
Divine service was performed in the 


granted them, they were banished for the 


pretty good thatched roof, and sheltered us|course of the day, as usual, and this is a duty| most part from the countries which they had 


much better than we had expected. There} 
are periods and seasons in our life-time in| 
which we feel a happy complacency of tem- 


which to persons in our situation is inconceiv-| penetrated. A decree of the states of Orleans 
It renders us happy and re-|in 1561 ordained that they should be exter- 


‘minated by fire and sword, if they did not 


ably pleasant. 
signed in the midst of our afflictions, refreshing 
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quit the French territory. It was, 
impossible to expel them entirely. 
These unhappy people, destitute of religion, 


however, 


living without marriage, and sunk to the 
lowest degradation, have constantly resisted 


the attempts which have been made, at differ- 
ent periods, to civilize them, and are another 
example, to be added to those which Africa 
and America present, of the almost utter im- 
possibility of meliorating the condition of sa- 
vages by attempts to civilize them without 
the gospel. The Hottentots, the inhabitants | 
of Polynesia, and many tribes of Indians in 
North America, it is well known, resisted | 
every attempt to change their ancient habits, 
and refused any participation in the advan- 
tages of civilized life, until Christianity in- 
troduced the spring of all their progress. The | 
change in their social state could not prece de | 
but it followed immediately their moral re- 

generation. It has been seen, by the account| 
we have givenof Felix Neff, what a change his| 
Christian zeal effected in the manners and the 
industry of the rude and ignorant inhabitants 
of the valley of Freissiniere, after their hearts | 
had been changed by the gospel 
We now add to this fact, which is still fresh | 


| 


grace. 


in the recollection of our readers, information | 


which gives us the hope of seeing also the 
same wonders performed among the gypsies, 
and we shall find in the beginnings of the 
Christian enterprise among them results which | 
promise a success that neither the Great Fre-| 
derick, nor the Empress* Maria Theresa, nor 
Joseph Il. were ever able to obtain. 

The first of these princes, desirous of re- 
straining the vagabond gypsies from traversing 
his kingdom, assigned them several villages 
in which they might live in small communi- 
ties. ‘These measures were of little avail; 
for the gypsies, having thus obtained a fixed 
establishment in the centre of Germany, pro- 
fited by it to make excursions in the country, 
which they kept in a state of continual dis- 


quiet. ‘Three years ago, a traveller, animated 
by C ae benevolence, having visited the 
village of Friederic kslohra, in Nordhausen, 


where od nund about 300 of these unhappy 
creatures, was so touched with their wretched 
and degraded condition, that he immediately 
published an account of what he had seen, in 
order to excite the interest of the Christian 
community in their favour. Some Christians 
of Barmen caused them to be visited by two 
of their number, to collect further information 
of their state. ‘These persons, on visiting 
the gypsies, made known to them the cause 
of their moral and physical misery, and refer- 
red them to their own conscience, which con- 
victed them of injustice, deceit, fraud, and 
libertinism. One of them avowed that such | 
was indeed the state of his heart; another 
asked if the visitors were not wizards, since 
they appeared so wel! to know the thoughts 
of man. 

Last year the Christians of Naumbourg, a 
smal] Prussian village near Friederichslohra, 
sent M. Blankenbourg to instruct the gypsies | 
in religion, and also to improve their moral 
and social state. Friederichslohra isa village 


ischel, 


\when they saw him approach. 
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The gypsies live among| their parents having gone out to beg all day 


the latter, to whom they pay a very consider-| | without leaving them any nourishment, and if 


able tribute. 
by four families. 


serves them for chair, bed, and table. 


These! constantly at the school was necessary, 


A single room is often oecupie d they were permitted to take home their new 
Their dwellings are desti-| clothes, they would return the next morning 
tute of every kind of furniture; the ground | dirty and covered with vermin. 


Their residing 
there. 


. is - 
poor people are clothed with the rags which) fore, to remedy these inconveniences. 


they pick up or beg. ‘I'he women and chil- 


i\dren beg for a living; no one will trust them 
iwith work, and they themselves do not seek} kenbourg have in view not merely the civiliza- 
it, preferring to procure their subsistence in| 
|some way less painful than labour. 
iwho live 


Those 
at Friederichslohra, 
bouring villages of Gerderoda and Niederor- 
receive into their dwellings in winter 
such as encamp during the summer in the 
woods, where they go almost without any 
clothing. On the return of spring these mi- 
serable beings hasten to return to the woods, 
‘that the »y may be removed from all cbserva- 
tion, and they keep the country around in| 
|constant disquiet by their robberies. 

M. 
eighteen months among these parias of Eu- 
rope. He had at first much difficulty to gain) 


sented to them that he was sent by the Prus- 
sian government to have them put in prison, 
or obliged to work. They shunned his pre- 
isence; even the children would run away 
But he suc-! 
ceeded at last in persuading the principal] 
persons among them that it was only a desire! 
for their good that induced him to establish! 
‘himself in their village. One of them wept! 
for joy on receiving this assurance, 


them. ‘They promised him that they would! 


persuade their people to listen to his instruc-! ¢,, 
Their chief 


tions, and they kept their word. 
continues to show him friendship; he is an 
old man, and knows how to maintain his au- 
thority among his people. 

M. Blankenbourg has procured work for the 
gypsies ; he employs them in digging ditches 
in the woods. It isa labour which cannot} 
be finished before two years, and therefore it| 
has been impossible to induce them by force | 
to undertake it; but love for their friend has 


determined them, and now every day othe T| attende 


to ask for work. M. Blanken-| 
bourg works with them to encourage them by | 


g¢ ypsies come 


his example as well as his precepts ; and the lh 


intercourse which he thus has with 
them, enables him to seize opportunities for 
speaking to them of their eternal interests. 


constant 


Mrs. Blankenbourg assists her husband with} . 
‘ a a r husband vith | gone, and they left friendless. 


‘a charity equal to his own. She has already, | 
by her patience, succeeded in learning eleven | 
girls to knit. She devotes a great part of her| 
time to cutting out and sewing garments for} 
ithe children. A school has be en opened by! 
\them for these poor unhappy children, in a! 
house purchased in the village of Friederich- 
islohra. The children have boarding and lodg-| 
ling in the house. 


or the neigh-| 





' 


Blankenbourg has now resided about | 


| 


| 


'their confidence, because it had been re pre-| 


| 


i 


This favourable beginning allows us to hope 
for still greater success. Mr. and Mrs. Blan- 


tion of the gypsies ; they wish to make them 
acquainted with the Saviour, and they look 
to God for the means necessary to enable 
them to persevere in their difficult task. We 


jchall impart to our readers whatever we learn 


of the progress of this benevolent enterprise. 
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The information contained in the following 
extract of a letter, dated New York, 24th inst. 
,no doubt may be relied upon as authentic: 

“The cholera continues, and yet for the 
most part it is confined to the dregs of society, 
| the grossly vicious and the intemperate. In 
| the cases where there are exceptions, it is 
found almost always there has been either some 
jact of particular imprudence, or a neglect of 
| the premonitory symptoms. 

“ We presume a number of the cases report- 
.ed do not arrive at those distinctive stages 
which mark them to be the Asiatic cholera, 


and said) byt even where persons are disordered in the 
he had imagined nobody in the world loved first 


instance, with symptoms of a different 
oe oe from cholera, its termination being 
al, whatever the disease may be at the be- 
ginning, it seems to run into the one type. 

*“ We believe that now all the cases of cho- 


|lera are reported. 


| be, inevitably, many widows 


| 


It would be impractieable. for July 


jin “fact to exert any permanent influence over| 


\them if they should return e very night to their 
homes, where they would be exposed to evil 
e xamples. It was often observed, before the 


** On the subject of our trade we may 
\is nearly suspended; a considerable portion of 
the population have fled from the city, a 
course which in our opinion does not indicate 
much wisdom. ‘The disease may 
the country, where the want of 
cines and prompt medical 
d with unhappy effects. 

“Our greatest concern in anticipation is 
the wants of the poor people whose families 
ave been invaded by the disease; there will 
and orphans. 

“ We have heard of little groups in several 
places of orphan children, the parents both 
It is a fearful 
,time, though in the visitation there is much of 
mercy. ‘The hearts of the rich are open to the 
| wants of the poor. 

* The aceounts from Albany this morning 
|are not so favourable—40 new Cases reported 
yesterday, and 19 deaths.” 


say it 


spread into 
proper medi- 
advice, will be 


Report of the board of health at New York 


24th, new cases, 296, deaths, 96 
% §625th, 66 157, 66 6l 
“© 26th, 1s 141, * 55 


By the packet ship Algonquin which arrived 


situated in a beautiful valley, inhabited by a|boarding school was established, that they) here a few days ago, from Liverpool, came 


score of protestant families, and about sixty |would come in the morning to ask for bread, | | passengers our friends, Christopher Healy, on 
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his return, from a religious visit to Friends in 
England, &c., and Jacob Green, a Friend in 
the ministry from Ireland, on a like errand to 
Friends in this country. 

By this arrival, we learn that our friends, 
Charles Osborn and Jonathan Backhouse, 
arrived at Liverpool, the former on the 3d of 
5th month, (who went to London to attend the 
yearly meeting,) and the latter towards the 
close of the same month. 





We learn with satisfaction that a Tract As- 
sociation has been formed in Burlington, N. J. 
auxiliary to the Tract Association of Friends 
in Philadelphia. We have reason to suppose 
that similar associations have been organized 
in other places, which have not been an- 
nounced, and we would suggest the propriety 
of information being forwarded for insertion in 
this paper. It may be useful in stimulating 
others. 





A stated meeting of the Auxiliary Bible As- 
sociation of Friends in Philadelphia Quarterly 
Meeting, will be held at 8 o'clock on seventh 
day evening next, in Arch-street Meeting- 


house. Josepu WARRINGTON, Sec’ry. 
Philad. 7th Mo. 28th. 


Diep very suddenly, at New Garden, N.C. on the 
10th of Sth month last, Tuomas Wuire, near 80 years 
of age. He had long been in the station of an elder 
in tne Society of Friends, and otherwise of respectable 
standing in the monthly and quarterly meetings 4 
which he belonged. His meek and gentle de portment | 
seemed to testify that he “ had been with Jesus,” with | 
whom, we humbly trust, he is at rest. 


For “ The Friend."* 
SCRAPS. 
PRIMITIVE DOINGS IN PENNSYLVANIA. 
In 1683, William Penn established a Post- 
Office, (probably the first on the North} 


American Continent,) and appointed Henry | 
Waldy of Sackony, post-master, with autho- | 


rity “to supply passengers with horses from| Work printed there was the Almanack whic h| | boulevards, 
> > ‘ 
Philadelphia to New Castle, or to the Falls of contained the offensive words “ Lord Penn,” | coarse and grotesque disguises, 


thus: “ Letters from the Falls to Philadelphia, | 
3d. ; to Chester, 5d.; to New Castle, 7d.; to 
Maryland, 6d.” The Post went once a week, 
and its movements were regularly published | 
“on the meeting-house door, and other pub- 
lic places.” 


a! 
Delaware.”—He fixed the rates of postage | 


As early as 1684, there were about eight 
hundred persons in regular attendance on 
first and week days, at Friends’ Meeting in 
Philadelphia. This was remarkable for a 
people who were contending with the various 
difficulties incident to opening the wilderness. 
—No wonder they prospered. 


In 1696, the Yearly Meeting adopted mea-| 
sures to discourage the introduction of slaves ; 
this concern was renewed on the return of| 
William Penn to the Province from England, | 
in 1700. ‘The Monthly Meeting of Philadel-| 


this meeting a concern, that hath been upon | 
his mind for some time, relating to the negroes 
and Indians, that Friends ought to be. very 
careful in discharging a good conscience to- | 
wards them in all respects, but more especially 
for the good of their souls, upon considera- 
tion whereof this meeting concludes to 
appoint a meeting for negroes, to be held | 
once a month.” 

On the 19th of the 11th month, 1685, the | 
secretary reported to the council, that in| 


by Samuel Atkins, near Philadelphia, there | 
were these offensive words, to wit: ‘ the be- 
ginning of government here by Lord Penn.’ 
The words ‘ Lord Penn’ were orderd to be 
struck out, and the printer charged not again 
to print any thing on this wise which had not 
the ‘licence of the council.’ ” 

The Founder’s second arrival at Philadel- 
phia, in 1699, is thus noticed : 
to the governor was great and sincere. They 
were glad to see him again. Directly from 
the wharf he went to his deputy, paid hima 
short formal visit, and from thence, with a 
crowd attending, proceeded to meeting, it 
being about 3 o’clock on first day afternoon, 
where he preached to the people, and praying 
concluded it.’ 


“ Friends’ love 


William Penn, among other instructions 
to the three commissioners which he appointed 
to “ settle a great town,” directs as follows: 

“ Let every house be placed in the middle of 
its plait, as to the breadth way of it, that so 
there may be ground on each side for gardens, 
or orchards, or fields, that it may be a green 
country town, which will never be burnt, and 
always be wholesome.” 

The first Printing Press was set up in 
Pennsylvania, i in 1685, by William Bradford. 
|He resided at Shackamaxon, (now Kensing- 
ton) the scene of the great Treaty. The first 


as above noticed. 


The Cholera Morbus in France. 


In a late number of the New York Christian 
Observer, is a letter addressed to the editor, 


“the chronologie of the Almanack set forth| greatly aggravate its malignity. 


Almighty ; no sign of piety, nor of trust 


than ten thousand* persons are said to have 
fallen victims. It appears now to have with- 
'drawn from Paris, and is spreading in the pro- 


vinces of the north and west. The department 


‘in which I live has been severely afflicted, and 


the small town from which | write you, has 
| lost many of its inhabitants by the ravages of 
the disease. Much fear is entertained for the 
provinces of the south, which have hitherto 
been preserved. We expect every day to 
hear that the scourge has reached that part of 
France, where the heat of the climate must 


*“ With respect to the physical effects of the 
cholera, you will find ample details in the 
periodical journals. I will therefore confine 
my self in this letter, to the illustration which 
it affords of the religious or rather irreligious 
state of the French people. 

“ When a whole nation is affected by a 
common calamity, and especially when it is 

visited by a desolating pestilence, it is usual 
to acknowledge the hand of God in the visi- 
tation, and to look to him for deliverance. 
The people flock to the churches, and perform 
at least external acts of piety, if they do not 
possess true religious faith. This has been 
the course pursued in all the countries of Eu- 
rope recently visited by the cholera. In the 
capital of France, it was not so. When the 
pestilence was raging in its bosom, no public 
prayers were offered ; ; no recourse was had to 


in God was exhibited. ‘The inhabitants look- 
ed for deliverance to human skill alone; they 
left Providence out of view. What a sad 
proof of the infidelity which reigns here! 
What a melancholy confirmation of the re- 
proach so often cast upon us, that from being 
a Christian people we have degenerated into 
mere materialists, and that our hopes and in- 
terests are all bounded by the present transi- 
tory life ! 

“| was at Paris on the 28th and 29th of 
March, when the cholera morbus first appear- 
jed, and there I saw masquerades upon the 
in which persons appeared in 
and among 
them several who personified the cholera, and 
by their ridiculous action excited the laughter 
of the crowd. In the theatres farces were 


jacted in ridicule of the epidemic, and jests 


and witticisms on the same subject appeared 
in tive literary journals. Such was the first 


from a correspondent in France, dated Bolbec ,\effe ct produced in France by this awful visi- 


(Lower Seine), May 18, 1832. It appears to 


a. There was no more refere “nce to God, 


be written by a resident citizen of that coun- than if, like the gods of Epicurus, he had been 


try, bears evidence of pious feeling, and is in- 
teresting for the impression which it is calcu- 
lated to give of the state of things in that 
country, in regard to religion. Melancholy, 
indeed, in the main, is the picture drawn, 
relieved however with some brighter touches 


jin the conclusion. 


We insert the principal part of the letter as 
follows :— 


‘You have learned from the public jour- 
nals that the terrible pestilence which has al- 
ready ravaged so large a portion of the globe, 





phia in that year thus make record: “Our 


has within a few weeks appeared in France. 


dear friend and governor having laid before |It has been very fatal in Paris, where more 


banished to some distant retreat, where he did 
not meddle with the affairs of the world. 

“ This manner of ridiculing the epidemic 
lasted several days. But soon the cholera 
began to make great ravages. Hundreds and 
then thousands fell victims. Death, a fright- 
ful death, hovered over the whole extent of 
Paris. ‘This put a stop to the jokes. There 
was no food for laughter in the sight of dead 





* “Our Paris correspondent says, ‘ at least 15,000,’ 
and we are inclined to think that he is correct, as he 
has access to the best sources of information. The 
official statements of the time were evidently much 


below the truth.—WN. Y. Chris. Obs. 
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bodies encumbering the hospitals, and in lit- 
ters traversing the city to convey the numer- 
ous dead to the cemeteries. Yet by a fick- 
leness natural to the French character, the 
people rushed to the opposite extreme. ‘They 
passed at once from mirth to fury. The po- 
pulace were persuaded that the epidemic was 
nothing else than poisoning; they believed 
there was an extensive conspiracy formed to 
diminish the number of men of the lower 
classes, and deluded by these frightful fancies, 
they stained the pavements of the capital with 
the blood of the imagined conspirators. ‘The 
innocence of the poor victims soon became 
apparent, but the discovery could not restore 
life to their murdered and mangled bodies. 
In these sad circumstances, it 
to notice the mutual and cal- 
umnies which the two contending political 
parties, the Carlists and the Liberals, cast up- 
on each other. Hatred and every malignant 
passion were freely indulged, but there was 
nothing to lead the mind to God. 
not in all their thoughts. 

“Tt is my full conviction that these mur- 
ders would never have been committed by 
the people of Paris, if their minds had been 
imbued with the simplest principles of religi- 
on. They would then have naturally looked 


was afflicting 
criminations 


He was 


to the first cause of the pestilence ; and would| 


have been slow to lend an ear to frightful 
rumours, and horrid suspicions of poisoning. 
But being accustomed to look only to second 
causes, they were easily deceived by the arts 
of the evil-minded, and impelled to the com- 
mission of outrages which have disgraced the 
French name, and given to the city which 
ranks itself first in the civilized world, a re- 
putation for displays of ferocity rarely parallel- 
ed by those of the most savage nations. It 
was irreligion and impiety the 


which put 


dagger into the hands of those murderers. | 


Nothing of the kind at Berlin, 
Vienna, London, or Edinburgh; it was only 
in the metropolis of Fiance, and amidst a po- 
pulation destitute of religion, that such an 
exhibition could be made in atime of severe 
national calamity ; and it affords a new and 
instructive lesson, for men who can reflect. 
They may learn from this example how ne- 
cessary is religious faith to repress the passions 
of the people, and to keep them within the 
bounds of right and duty. 

“ But one fact will illustrate better than all 
our reflections the religious state of France. 
All know that the periodical journals, taken 
as a whole, are the organs of public opinion, 
the expression of the national mind. It may 
be that some particular journal represents 
only a small circle of individuals, but the 
journals, taken together, from the necessity of 
the case represent always the sentiments and 
opinions of the country. Well, then! if you 
take all the journals which have been publish- 
ed since the cholera appeared, you will scarce- 
ly find one word about Providence, or the 
design of God in visiting us with this calamity. 


occurred 


religious remarks ; they spoke of God, and 
his purposes in regard to us, of his designs of 
mercy and love in the chastisements which he 
sends upon us; but the French journals have 
entertained their readers only with medicine, 
means of cure and preventives, and other 
similar topics. Their views have been fixed 
exclusively on the relations of the disease to 
the affairs of this world. Poor France! un- 
happy people! how far sunk in the abyss of 
infidelity, when such severe blows of Provi- 
dence, such heavy calamities trom God, can- 
not awaken in you any sentiment of piety ! 
Must there be still greater evils sent to arouse 
you from this sleep of death?) Must the Lord 
visit you with still more terrible calamities 
before you are convinced that he will surely 
forsake those who forsake him ? 

* Further not only have our political jour- 
nals contained no direct acknowledgment of 
the hand of God in the present scourge, but 
any intimation of the kind from others they 
have repelled with anger. Whenever a bi- 
shop, or ecclesiastic of any communion, has 
timidly ventured to tell the French people 
that this epidemic is a judgment of God, de- 
signed to lead them to repentance, the jour- 
nalists have replied vehemently, that it was 
not necessary to introduce the name of God 
on this occasion, that the scourge was not 
sent by him, and that all such preaching 1s 
superstition and hypocrisy. ‘The epidemic 
sprung from NATURAL CAUSES they say, and it 
is unnecessary to seek any other explanation. 
What language for writers who call them- 
selves philosophers, and who ought not to use 
words without reflection. From natural 
Without doubt the scourge sprang 
from natural causes. Every effect must have 
a cause, and an eflect happening in the order 
of nature must have a cause which is also in 
the order of nature ; 


causes ! 


that is to say, a natural 
But has not this cause itself a higher 
cause, a first cause? And can you conceive 
this first cause to be other than God? 

“T have entered into these details, to give 
you a correct idea of the irreligion which 
reigns in France. You cannot form, perhaps, 
a true notion of it in the United States. You 


cause. 


cannot represent to yourselves, in sufficiently | 


strong colours, that hatred against the doctrine 


of a Providence, that enmity against the Gos- | 
\pel, which shows itself wherever it finds 


occasion. It is painful for me to speak thus 
of my country, but it is necessary; for it is 
essential that the truth be known, in order 
that the friends of Christianity may pray for 
us, and that they may inquire whether there is 
no remedy for this deplorable case. Shame 
to him who would cry, Peace, peace! when 
there is no peace! The citizens of Paris, 
and of some of the large towns, are such as I 
have described them to you. In the small 
towns and in the country, | have already told 
you, in another letter, it is otherwise.‘ 
we find still a little religious faith, and some 


respect for Christianity. ‘These sentiments 


being saddened by the preceding details. We 
will first do justice to a part of the catholic 
clergy. Many priests, and some bishops, have 
conducted themselves, at this time, like the 
worthy servants of Christ. ‘They have shown 
an unwearied charity and zeal. They have 
been seen in the hospitals, by the death-beds 
of the unhappy, imparting to them the conso- 
lations of religion; they have hazarded the 
attacks of the epidemic with a courage which 
we cannot too much admire. We mention 
lespecially the venerable curate of St. Ger- 
main Tl Aurxerrois, a parish in Paris. This 
lecclesiastic had been compelled to quit the 
Capital after the occurrences of February, 
1831; his church had been demolished, his 
| house pillaged, and all he possessed destroyed ; 
leven his life had been endangered, and he 
|retired into the country near Paris. But as 
lsoon as he heard that the cholera raged 
| among the members of his former flock, this 
ivenerable old man (for he is more than 70 
| years of age) hastened to return to his post, 
and to visit those who were victims of the 
| epidemic. Noble example of Christian zeal 
and charity! Would that all the Romish 
ecclesiastics had always acted in this manner! 
| Many examrles of generous devotedness 
have been witnessed, during the height of the 
epidemic. Many pious women, some of them 
of high rank, have offered themselves to take 
care of the sick, and to perform near them 
the most painful duties. Honour to such wo- 
men who have learned that charity does not 
consist in saying ‘Be ye warmed,’ but in 
feeding the hungry, clothing the naked, visit- 
ing the sick, and suffering for the good of 
others. We should to state that 
jnumerous subscriptions for the poor were 
jrapidly filled in the capital, and that the 
benevolence of the inhabitants has contri- 
‘buted more than 800,000 francs besides 
larticles of all kinds, such as beds, mattresses, 
|coverlids, and other clothing. 

oa The evangelical Christians of Paris have 
|not remained inactive in these trying times. 
\They have had meetings for prayer several 
\times a week; they have besieged the throne 
lof merey with their humble supplications ; 
they have exhibited with force, and persever- 
ingly, the great and solemn doctrines of 
salvation by Christ crucified. These efforts, 
these labours, have not remained without a 
iblessing, and some persons have been added 
to the church of such as we hope will be saved. 
| “The protestants of some departments 
‘have followed this example. In the church 
of Bolbec, to the head of which God has 
\deigned to call me, we have had several reli- 
lvious services on occasion of the cholera 


not forget 


|morbus, and the numerous assemblies of 
‘Christians have testified by their presence 
that they felt the responsibilities of the pre- 


sent crisis. May it please the Lord that many 


There | souls in different parts of this country may be 


awakened and brought to salvation by this 


visitation from on high. ‘This would be a 


You would suppose that the editors feared to| are mixed, it is true, with much papal super-|Compensation, and the best, the most pre- 


make the slightest allusion to religion in these | 
circumstances for fear of being called jesuits! 
or bigots. ‘The English journals in general, | 
at the time of the cholera, contained some | 


stition; but, after all, this mixture is better 
than avowed infidelity. 

“* Before closing this letter, | ought to add 
some facts which may refresh our minds, after 


cious, the most desirable of all, for the evils 
and calamities which have afflicted France. 
lam, &c. 
G. pE F. 
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For “The Friend.” 
PROGRESS OF UNBELIEF. 


“ Ev'l men and seducers shall wax worse and worse, 
deceiving and being deceived.” 


It is an observation which is none the less 
true for being frequently repeated, that there 
is no stopping place in the path of moral and 
religious rectitude. We are continually ei- 
ther advancing to greater degrees of Christian 
perfection, or retrograding in the downward 
path which carries us further and further from| 
sound principles and correct practice. There 
is no such thing as halting awhile and taking 
our stand, until we can make up our minds as 
to the course we will pursue for the future— 
we are either growing better or worse every 
day we live. Wrong principles are sure to 
lead to bad practices, and so on the other 
hand, men whose moral conduct is not good 
are very apt to run into the principles of infi-| 
delity. Whether it is that the pangs of con | 


| the mercy of the Redeemer of men in ancient 


|the editor of 
|insertion of such matter, unless it be from a 
>| desire to hasten in 


of the thing revealed, where it is above or 
beyond the finite comprehension of poor, frail, 
fallen man, the devout soul, far from cavilling 
or questioning its fitness, yields a cheerful 
compliance to the mandate of its Creator, and 
in the becoming language of a supplicant for 


ble, “ They have Moses and the prophets, let 
them hear them; and if they will not hear 
them, neither will they believe though one rose 
from the dead ;”” so we may safely say to such 
a man, if the records ol holy Se ripture, sanc- 
tioned as they are by the most conclusive tes- 
timony, do note ommand belief, neither would 
days, exclaims, * Lord, | believe—help thou | he believe though the Almighty himself 
mine unbelief.” should speak, as it were, face to face. 

In looking over the numbers of the Hicks-| It will be perceived also, that this writer 
lite paper called * The Advocate of ‘Truth,’’ 1 places the revelation of the Bible on the same 
have met with some passages copied from a footing with the books of the Chinese or Per- 
work called * The Philanthropist,’ which ap- sians, and admits no more inspiration for the 
pear to me of a character little less reckless one than the other. He tells us that the way 
and hostile to the Christian faith than many of to prove Christianity is by what he calls “ this 
the impious objections of the Age of Reason. | inward revelation’ *—_but that he means some- 
1 am at a loss to conceive what inducement thing very different from what we have always 
the Advocate can find for the! understood by divine revelation is suffici< »ntly 


obvious. ‘The inward revelation of the spirit 
of Christ, in which Friends believe, never 
contradicts, lessens or undervalues the holy 


the minds of his readers 
the total rejection of the Christian faith. ‘That 





science are lulled by the freezing influence 
of unbelief ; or whether the strictness of the! 
terms of the gospel and the circuimspection of| 
conduct it demands, are uncongenial with their| 


notions of liberty and tolerance ; or whethe r| 


their fears of the punishments denounc ed| consvlations and holiest pleasures of which 
against their known and often repeated viola-| the soul is capable.* 


tions of the Christian law, induce them to 


hope that that law may not be divine—for} lation of holy Scripture is re jecte d, and those 


these or other reasons, it will generally be 
found that looseness of re ligious principles 
and laxity of moral obligation go hand in hand 
—and mutually nourish and strengthen each 
other. 

Whoever has attentively watched the pro- 
gress of the recent defection from the religious 
Society of Friends, must have been struck with 
the progress which many who joined in it 
have made in unbelief. They began with 
half expressed doubts on some minor points— 
they did not positively deny their truth, but 
only thought them questionable. Familiarity 


with this doubting disposition soon made them| 


bolder, and in a little while they came to 
open disbelief. One doctrine after 
was questioned or disputed, until at 
the very pillars of the Christian faith were 
attacked, and the fundamental doctrines of 
the gospel rejected. The great principle of 
infidelity, that “a man is not to believe what 
he cannot comprehend,” 


another 


Was soon brought 
into play, and the erring fallen reason of man 
erected as the standard by which to try the 
sacred revelations of the will of God.  Fur- 
nished with such a weapon against the truths 
of holy Scripture, it was not difficult for the 
proud ‘heart of man to find many reasons for 
disbelieving the words of prophets, and apos:- | 


tles, and even Jesus Christ himself—and| 


many who set out with no expectation of such 


a result found themselves 


length} 


speedily landed in|apostles, is set at nought, 
the dark and bewildering mazes of sce pticism. | of the Almighty that in order to be believed, 


|his paper has done much toward the accom- 
|plishment of this unhallowed purpose is al- 
|ready sorrowfully apparent, but it seems to 
|me a most pe rverted taste which can take 
| satisfaction in thus poisoning the cup of hu- 
man life, and robbing mankind of the dearest 


Scriptures, but always is in unison and ac- 
cordance with their divine testimony. It 
exalts them above all other books—teaches 
us to love, believe, and obey them—to be 
grateful to God for the favour of having them, 
and to read them diligently and seriously, 
“they beingable to make us wise unto salvation 
‘through faith which is in Christ Jesus.” On 
the contrary this writer endeavours to destroy 
the divine authority of the Bible—to bring it 
down to a level with the dark and bewilde ‘ring 
works of idolatrous nations, and to discourage 
the reading of it. “I believe,’ says he, * the 
proofs of our holy religion are within our own 
bosoms, and | can but regret that we have so 
long been poring over the letter, \osing our faith 
‘and starving for the want of spiritual bread.” 

‘That the influences and practical effects of 
the Christian religion must be felt “ within 
our own bosoms,” if felt at all, producing a 
blessed change there, which will show itself 


In the passages to which I allude the reve- 


sacred records placed on a level with the | 
writings of the Chinese, Hindoos, and Per- 
sians. ‘Thus the writer says, “ lam not will- 
ing to believe that God’s will was never known | 
except to that petty tribe of semibarbarians 
inhabiting the mountains of Palestine—and 
that even they knew it not until, as it were, 
afew daysago.” “If cannot know my duty 
and learn my Father's love without a revela- 
tion, | must for ever remain ignorant of it un- 
iess I have the revelation made to 


my own 


soul. A revelation to my neighbour is none \in our life and conversation—that the holy 
to me. God may speak to him, but it is man| Spirit of our dear Redeemer must reign in our 


that speaks, when that revelation is re ported | hearts, govern our conduct, subdue our tem- 
to me.” Speaking of the revelation in which| pers and affections to its righteous sway, and 
the writer believes, he says, **holy men of | bring the whole man into conformity with its 
old spoke as they were moved by it, and the|own heave nly nature, | readily admit—but 
sacred books of the Jews are a record of the | the more fully it produces these happy effects, 


views which wise and good men of that na-| the more will it increase our love and regard 
tion had of it. The : 


sacred books of the| for the sacred records and our desire to peruse 
Chinese, Japanese, 


Hindoos, Persians, &c.| them, and the greater will be the comfort, in- 
contain records of this revelation as viewed by | struction and Christian advantages that we 
the ancient and admired sages of those coun-| shall derive from them. “ The better Chris- 
tries.” ltian that any man is,”’’ says Benjamin Holme, 

In these sentences the whole of the revela-|one of our ancient Friends, “ the more true 


| tions contained in the sacred Scriptures are | and real value he has for the holy Scriptures.” 
at once repudiated, unless made to every man | Cc. 
|specially ; and are dec lared to be no revela- 


tion at all exce pt to those persons to w eae Diep, in Randolph county, N. C. on the 5th instant, 

they were immediately communicated. ‘The | after a confinement of two weeks, Auten Hitt, son of 
m +) s uo > 

testimony of Jesus Christ, of the prophets and | S@mvel Hill, in the 21st of hi age. He bore his last 

illness with great patience. His meek, steady, unas- 

}suming deportment had endeared bim to all who knew 

| him. On the doctor’s entering the room, he obser- 





man demands 


How far removed is this state of doubt and|he shail speak to him himself—and declare S| 
cavilling from that meek and submissive frame| that what he speaks through another will not} 
of mind, which listens with silent attention to| be credited. 
every manifestation of the divine will, receives! 
it as an unmerited mercy from the hand of a| 
gracious benefactor, and bows in reverent | *° taken, Evan Lewis styles it a“ paper of great 

bedi a ‘ merit,” and informs us that he has “ seldom read the 
obedience to its dictate. Even where reason 


w ritings of any man on those topics whose views were 
cannot comprehend the propriety or necessity | so fully congenial with his own.’ 


As our Lord said in the para- 


* In speaking of the paper from which the extracts 





ved to him that he was not afraid to die, and signified 
that his hopes were placed in Jesus, of whom he fre- 
quently made mention as his good Lord. He appear- 
ed to abound in love, particularly towards the mem. 
bers of the family, and calmly ‘took leave of those 
about him, individually exhorting them to do well. He 
spoke in affectionate terms of a Friend whom he bad 
accompanied on a religious visit to seme of the north 
eastern states—adding, that he loved every body; and 
again expressed his full confidence in being prepared 
to die. 
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Sounp Scrirprurat Views or Earty Frrenps, | way to come to it; for though they be zealous 
WITH RESPECT TO CHRISTIAN Doctrine, | in every prayer and form, it signifies nothing 
DEDUCED FROM THEIR PusLic PRreacutine. | to any great purpose, their hope will be frus- 

Extract from a Sermon preached by Stephen| trated; there is no other way, saith Christ, 
Crisp, at Grace-Church street, London, | of coming to the Father, but by me; I am 
April 18, 1687. |the way, the truth, and the life. If I am out 
People do not come to the knowledge of| of the truth, I am out of the way; and if lam 

the true God, the living God, by entering} ut of the way, then I cannot come to the end 

into any form of religion ; for instance, prayer, | of the way. This is plain reasoning among 
hearing of any ordinance or church fellowship,| en: if I tell a lie, that is out of the truth: 
these give not men the knowledge of God,| if I have vain communication, or deceive or 
there is but one way to come to that, but one| Wrong my neighbour, that is out of the truth; 
only. ‘ 
past your skill and mine to reckon up the) ; tne | 
many ways that men have found out, upon the) ut of the way; though I be strict in that way 
face of the earth, how they might come to|#S to profession, yet | am out of the way to 
the knowledge of God, and to peace and re-|God,1 am out of the truth; there is no way 
conciliation with him; but they have only| to God but by Christ, who is the way, the 
played the fool, and spent their time in vain,| truth, and the life; whoever is out of him, is 
especially they that own the Scriptures of|0ut of the way; which made the apostle say, 
truth to be a true and faithful record of the|that his labour, endeavour and desire was, | 


Men have found a great many, it is}! [am in that which is manifested in my! 
conscience to be contrary to the truth, | am} 





mind and will of God, they play the fool that he might be found in Christ, not having 
abominably ; for the Scripture that they give his own righteousness, but having on the 
so much reputation to in their profession, | righteousness of Christ Jesus. 

doth testify the way is but one, and there is| Many men think to recommend themselves 
no other way for people to be reconciled to\to God by their righteous, just and honest 
God, than by coming into Christ ; to be found | dealings, and doing wrong to nobody. This 
in him, to be regenerated and born into his| '!8 good in itself, but doth not recommend us 
nature, and have his qualities put upon them, | 0 God, unless ut be done by the righteous and 
that as he was pure, they may be pure ; that holy spirit of Christ Jesus, unless it be of his 
he that sanctifieth, and they who are sanctified | working; he must have the working of righte- 
by him, may become both one, and so be recon-| Ousness and truth in us; he must plant it, and 
ciled to the Father through him. This you|'t must grow by his working, if it be accepta- 
know is the common profession of Christen-|ble to the Father ; for without me, saith 
dom, or at least of our nation. And in other| Christ, you can do nothing. A man out of 


nations, the common profession is, there is Christ, a stranger to his spirit, may do some- 


no mediator but one, no reconciler but one.| thing, but nothing available to the well-being 
Indeed some others hold there may be other Of his soul, ‘till he have reconciliation by 
mediators, and that there are others that may| Christ Jesus. If he be reconciled to God, 
contribute to them by their mediation, and, this mediator must be the reconciler, and he 
by their prayers and merits, but the generality , must fit and prepare him for reconciliation 
of the nations are otherwise. with the Father. 

Now for people to fall out and say, my way) ‘Thus a man comes to be justified and ac- 
is best, and thy way is not best, and to fall cepted, not because he is a godly man, but is 
into contests about many ways, when the made so by the spirit of God: You are not 
Scripture concludes there is but one way, is under the law, saith the apostle, but under 
not well; we had better all agree about this grace: You are under the teachings of it, 
doctrine, that there is no possibility of recon-| under the directions of it. Grace can reprove 
ciliation with God, since we are fallen out) people; for that grace and that truth that 
with him; and since sin hath made a separa-|comes by Christ, and manifests itself as a 
tion, there is no way of being reconciled | light in the hearts of transgressors, reproves 
again to God, but by and through our Lord their sin, and calls them out of it; it reproves 
Jesus Christ; nor by him neither, unless we|them for it, and exhorts them to leave it, 
receive of his spirit to quicken us; nothing | both at one time; so that we must acknow- 
can quicken us, enliven us, or recommend us| ledge all our righteousness, holiness and 
to God, but the spirit of Christ operating and obedience to be of God, and all that we do in 
working in our hearts, that he may prepare| order thereunto, as it is done by the teaching, 
us for the Father's kingdom. |by the influence and operation of the grace 

If people would agree upon this, there | of God given us in Christ Jesus; it is the ef- 
would be an end of all labour, and toil, and fect of him who is our mediator, he worketh 
jangling about the right way, for the conse-|it in us, and for us, of his good pleasure. 
quence and conclusion would be this: That} If we be justified, we are not justified for a} 
the man who doth not know himself the sanc- | righteous, holy life, and for our obedience ; 
tifying power of the spirit of Christ Jesus, he|but we are justified through Christ, who 
is out of the way to reconciliation with God,| worketh a godly life in them that believe, so| 
let his form and profession be what it will: If,| that a man is not justified by any other way or} 
therefore, he be reconciled to God, it must! means; and all other ways a man takes of| 
be by and through the mediator, and he will| being reconciled to God, are vain and fruit- 
never recommend him to the Father till he|less, and have been spoken against by all that 
hath made him a temple to let in the spirit of| were moved by the Holy Ghost in the New 
Christ, to work in his heart, to fit him for the | Testament. 


kingdom of God: And men have no other! Therefore is help laid upon one that is 








mighty ; without the grace of God that comes 
by Christ Jesus, a man can never do right, 
though convinced: Though the Lord hath 
showed him what is good, he shows us that we 
are unable of ourselves; he hath taken care 
to send his Son: God hath so Joved the world, 
that he hath sent his Son into the world, that 
he might help those that have need of help, 
that every one that is in distress might have 
an eye to Christ, the author and finisher of 
their faith; when men have a reference to 
their faith in Christ, this makes their duty ac- 
ceptable; I cannot do it except the Lord 
strengthen me; therefore I will have respect 
to the mediator, Christ Jesus, who was sent 
for a light into the world. God sends forth 
his grace for every one tu lay hold on, who 
generally believe, that though they are unable 
to do what God requires, yet he will enable 
them to do it; foras many as received him, to 
them he gave power to become the sons of 
God, though they were the devil’s children 
before ; he is the same yesterday, to-day. and 
forever. He abides always the same in his 
grace to men; he is in his operation to them 
the same ; he offers grace to them that are in 
a frame of mind to receive it ; they may know 
that his power will give them ability, and that 
whatsoever they do of themselves will prove 
fruitless, because it is not done in Christ’s 
name and power, and so not acceptable to God. 


The greatest thing that we are to be con- 
cerned about, if we will be religious, and 
concern ourselves about divine matters, about 
the kingdom of God and the world to come, 
is, to see what frame of mind we are in at 
present, whether the high places are taken 
away, whether we are not exalted in our own 
conceits of knowledge and wisdom, and reckon 
not to be beliolden to him for his grace. If 
we be highly conceited, and think we can 
stand upon our own legs, the high places are 
not taken away. Men are not, in this state, 
prepared to seek the God of their fatiers ; 
therefore, let every one turn to God, and see 
how itis with you; see whether there be a mind 
brought low enough -to be subject to Christ, 
and to the gracious teachings of his spirit. 

A man may say, I can make a sermon, I 
can make a prayer and exhortation, and I can 
make a book, and send it abroad ; I can do all 
this by my own parts and abilities; so thou 
mayest, and mayest make it all full of good 
words, but thou canst never make it acceptable 
to God ; for without me, saith Christ, you can 
do nothing. ‘Thou must have the assistance of 
the spirit of Christ, else thou canst not make 
a good prayer, nor a good book, nor any thing 
good ; God esteems the very plowing of the 
wicked to be an abomination to him. Where 
the mind is not exercised by the spirit of God, 
if he should pray from morning to night, and 
spend all his days in penance, it will do him 
no good. If I, saith David, regard iniquity, 
you may think I am a man in favour with God, 
a man after God's own heart ; yet if I regard 
iniquity in my heart, the Lord will not hear my 
prayer. What signifies prayers and sermons, 
made of good words, if they come not from 4 
heart separate from iniquity? If it be not so, 


it will do no good at all, in point of acceptance 
with God. 





